
By Harriet Befxher Stowe. 



Wjuttbm in 1878, AS AN Introduction to a New Ebition of "Uncib Tom's CAmN."® 



The introduction of a new American edition of *' Uncle 
Tom's Cabin " gives an occasion for a brief account of that 
book) — how it came to be, how it was received in the world, 
and what has been its history throughout all the nations and 
tribes of the earth, civilized and uncivilized, into whose lan- 
guages it has been translated. 

Its author had for many years lived in Ohio on the confine;^ 
of a slave state, and had thus been made familiar with facts 
and occurrences in relation to the institution of American 
slavery. Some of the most harrowing incidents related in the 
story had from time to time come to her knowledge in conver- 
sation with former slaves now free in Ohio. The cruel sale and 
separation of a married woman from her husband, narrated in 
Chapter XII., " Select Incident of Lawful Trade," had vaassed 
under her own eye while passenger on a steamboat on the Ohio 
River. Her husband and brother had -once been obliged to 
flee with a fugitive slave woman by night, as described in Chap- 
ter IX. ; and she herself had been called to write the letters for 
a former slave woman, servant in her own family, to a slave 
husband in Kentucky, who, trusted with unlimited liberty, free 
to come and go on business between Kentucky and Ohio, stili 
refused to break his pledge of honor to his master, though that 
master from year to year deferred the keeping of his promise 
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ot freedom to the slave. It was the simple honor and loyalty 
of this Christian black man, who remained in slavery lather 
than violate a trust, that first impressed her with the possibility 
of such "a character as, years after, was delineated in Uncle 
Tom. 

From time to time incidents were brought to her knowledge 
which deepened her horror of slavery. In her own family she 
had a private school for her children ; and, as there was no pro- 
vision for the education of colored children in her vicinity, she 
allowed them the privilege of attending. One day she was 
suddenly surprised by a visit from the mother of one of the 
brightest and moist amusing of these children. It appeared 
that the child had never been emancipated, and was one of the 
assets of an estate in Kentucky, and had been seized and car- 
ried off by one of the executors, and was to be sold by the 
sheriff at auction to settle the estate. The sum for the little 
one's ransom was made up by subscription in the neighbor- 
hood, but the incident left a deep mark in Mrs. Stowe's mind 
as to the practical workings of the institution of slavery. 

But it was not for many years that she felt any call to make 
use of the materials thus accumulating. In fact, it was a sort 
of general impression upon her mind, as upon that of many 
humane people in those days, that the subject was so dark and 
painful a one, so involved in difficulty and obscurity, so utterly 
beyond human hope or help, that .it was of no use to read or 
think or distress one's self about it. There was a class of pro- 
fessed abolitionists in Cincinnati and the neighboring regions, 
but they were unfashionable persons and few in number. Like 
all asserters of pure abstract right as applied to human affairs, 
they were regarded as a. species of moral monomaniacs, who, in 
the consideration of one class of interests and wrongs, had lost 
sight of all proportion and all good judgment. Both in Church 
and in State they were looked upon as "those that troubled 
Israel." 

It was a general saying among conservative and sagacious 
people that this subject was a dangerous one to investigate, and 
that nobody could begin to read and think upon it without be- 
coming practically insane ; moreover, that it was a subject of 
such delicacy that no discussion of it could be held in the free 
states without impinging upon the sensibilities of the slave 
states, to whom alone the management of the matter belonged. 

So ^hen Dr. Bailey — a wise, temperate, and just man, " 
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model of courtesy in speech and writing — came to Cincinnati 
and set up an anti-slavery paper, proposing a fair discussion of 
the subject, there was an immediate excitement. On two occa- 
sions a mob led by slave-holders from Kentucky attacked his 
office, destroyed his printing-press, and threw his types into tlvB 
Ohio River. The most of the Cincinnati respectability, in 
Church and State, contented themselves on this occasion with 
reprobating the imprudence of Dr. Bailey in thus " arousing the 
passions of our fellow-citizens of Kentucky." In these mobs 
and riots the free colored people were threatened, maltreated, 
abused, and often had to flee for their lives. Even the servants 
of good families were ofcen chased to the very houses of their 
employers, who rescued them with difficulty ; and the story was 
current in those days of a brave little woman who defended her 
black waiter, standing, pistol in hand, on her own doorstep, and 
telling the mob face to face that they should not enter except 
over her dead body. 

Professor Stowe's house was more than once a refuge for 
frightened fugitives on whom the very terrors of death had 
fallen ; and the inmates slept with arlfis in the house and a 
large bell ready to call the young men of the adjoining Institu-. 
tion, in case the mob should come up to search the house. 
Nor was this a vain or improbable suggestion ; for the mob, in 
their fury, had more than once threatened to go up and set 
fire to Lane Seminary, where a large body of students were 
known to be abolitionists. Only, the fact th.it the Institution 
was two miles from the city, with a rough and muddy road up 
a long high hill, proved its salvation. Cincinnati mud, far 
known for its depth and tenacity, had sometimes its advantages. 

The general policy of the leaders of society, in cases of such 
disturbances, was after the good old pattern in Judea, where a 
higher One had appeared, who disturbed the traders in swine : 
" they besought him that he would depart out of their coasts." 
Dr. Bailey at last was induced to remove his paper to Washing- 
ton, and to conduct his investigation under the protection of 
the national Capitol; and there for years he demonstrated 
the fact that the truth may be spoken plainly, yet courteously 
and with all honorable and Christian fairness, on the most ex- 
citing of subjects, in justice to the South, it must be said that 
his honesty, courage, and dignity of character won for him 
friends even among the most determined slave-holders. Manly 
men have .a sort of friendship for an open, honest opponent, 
like that of Richard Coeur de Lion for Saiadin. 
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Far ot|ierwise was the fate of Lovejoy, who essayed an anti- 
elavery paper at Alton, 111. A mob from Missouri besieged 
the office, set the house on ilre, and shot him at the door. It 
was for some days reported that Dr. Beecher's son. Rev. Edward 
Beecher, known ta have been associated with Lovejoy at this 
period, had been killed at the same time. Such remembrances 
show how well grounded were the fears which attended every 
effort to agitate this subject. People who took the side of jus- 
tice and humanity in those days had to count the cost and pay 
the price of their devotion. In those times, when John G. Fee, 
a young Kentucky student in Lane Seminary, liberated his 
slaves, and undertook to preach the gospel of emancipation 
in Kentucky, he was chased from the state, and disinherited 
by his own father. Berea College, for the education of colored 
and white, stands to-day a triumphant monument of his per- 
sistence in well-doing. Mr. Van Zandt, a Keiitucky farmer, 
set free his slaves, and came over and bought a farm in Ohio. 
Subsequently, from an impulse of humanity, he received and 
protected fugitive slaves in the manner narrated in Chapter IX. 
of " Uncle Tom's Cabiji." For this he was seized, imprisoned, 
his property attached, and he was threatened with utter ruin. 
Salmon P. Chase, then a rising young lawyer in Cincinnati, had 
the bravery to appear as his lawyer. As he was leaving the 
court-room, after making his plea, one of the judges remarked, 
^* There goes a young man who has rtiined himself to-day " ; and 
the sentiment was echoed by the general voice of society. The 
case went against Van Zandt ; and Mr. Chase carried it up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which, utterly ignoring 
argument and justice, decided it against him. . But a few years 
more, and Salm on P . Cha se 'yas himself jQhief^Juaiice of,,^ 
United States. 'Ttt was^one^ritKoSe'Tafe'dramatic instances m 
which courage and justice sometimes bring 'a reward even in 
tiiis life. 

After many years' residence in Ohio, Mrs. Stowe returned to 
make her abode in Ne\v England, just in the height of the ex- 
citement produced by the Fugitive Slave Law. Settled in Bruns- 
wick, Me., shie was in constant communication with friends in 
Boston, who wrote to her from day to day of the terror and 
despair which that law had occasioned to* industrious, worthy 
colored people who had from time to time escaped- to Boston, 
and were living in peace and security. She heard of families 
broken up and fleeing in the dead of winter to the frozen 
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shores of Canada. But what seemea to her more inexpHcablej, 
more dreadful, was the apparent apathy of the Christian world 
of the free North to these proceedings. The pulpits that 
denounced them were exceptions, the voices raised to remon- 
strate few and far between. 

In New England, as at the West, professed abolitionists 
were a small, despised, unfashionable ban J, whose constant 
remonstrances from year to year had been, disregarded as the 
voices from impracticable fanatics. Ii seemed now as if the 
system once confined to the Southern States was rousing itself 
to new efforts to extend itself all over the North, and to over- 
grow the institutions of free society. 

With astonishment and distress Mrs, Stowe heard on all 
sides, from humane and Christian people, that the sl avery of 
the blacks was a guaranteed constitutionarnght7an3lKat^ 
t>ppos iti o n to it 'endafigerai-tiig'Trat^^ With this 

conviction she saw that even earnest and tender-hearted 
Christian people seemed to feel it a duty to close their eyes, 
cars, and hearts to the harrowing details of slavery, to put 
down all discussion of the subject, and even to assist slave- 
ov/ners to recover fugitives in Northern States. She said to 
herself, These people cannot know what slavery is : they do 
not see what they are defending; and hence arose a purpose 
to write some sketches which should show to the world slavery 
as she had herself seen it. Pondering this subject, she was 
one day turning over a little bound volume of an anti-slavery 
magazine, edited by Mrs. Dr. Bailey, of Washington, and 
there she read the account of the escape of a woman with 
her child on the ice of the Ohio River from Kentucky! The 
incident was given by an eye-witness, one who had helped the 
woman to the Ohio shore. This formed the first salient point 
of the story. She began to meditate. The faithful slave 
husband in Kentucky occurred to her as. a pattern of Uncle 
Tom, and the scenes of the story began gradually to form 
themselves in her mind. 

The first part *of the book ever committed to writing was 
the death of Uncle Tom. This scene presented itself almost 
as a tangible vision to her mind while sitting at the commun- 
ion table in the little church in Brunswick. She was perfectly 
overcome by it, and could scarcely restrain the convulsion of 
tears and sobbings that shook her frame. She hastened 
home, and wrote it; and, her husband being away, she read 
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it to her two sons of ten and twelve years of age. The little 
fellows broke out into convulsions of weeping, one of them 
saying, through his sobs, " O mamma, slavery is the most 
curseB thing in the world!" From that time the story can 
less be said to have been composed by her than ii^sposed upon 
her. Scenes, incidents, conversations, rushed upon her with 
a vividness and importunity that" would not be denied. The 
book insisted upon getting itself into being, and would take 
no denial. After the first two or three chapters were written, 
she \vrote to .Dr. Bailey of the National Era that she was 
planning a story that might probably run through several 
numbers of the ^ni. In reply she received an instant ap- 
plication for it, and began immediately to send off weekly 
instalments. She was then in the midst of heavy domestic 
cares, with a young infant, with a party of pupils in her 
family, to whom she was imparting daily lessons with her 
own children, and with untrained servants requiring constant 
supervision ; but the story was so much more intense a reality 
to her than any other earthly thing that the weekly instalment 
never failed. It was there in her mind day and night waiting 
to be written, and requiring but a few moments to bring it 
into visible characters. 

The weekly number was always read to the family circle 
before it was sent away, and all the household kept up an 
intense interest in the pirogress of the story. 

As the narrative appeared in the Era, sympathetic words 
began to come to her from old workers who had long been 
struggling in the anti-slavery cause. She visited Boston, went 
to the Anti-slavery Rooms, and re-enforced her repertoire of 
facts by such documents as Theodore D. Weld's " Slavery As 
It Is," the Lives of Josiah Henson and Lewis Clarke, partic- 
ulairs from both whose lives were inwoven with the story in 
the characters of Uncle Tom and George Harris. 

In shaping her material, the author had but one purpose, 
to show the institution of slavery truly, just as it existed. She 
had visited in Kentucky, had formed the acquaintance of 
people who were just, upright, and generous, and yet slave- 
holders. She had heard their views, and appreciated their 
situation. She felt that justice required that their difficulties 
should be recognized and their virtues acknowledged. It was 
her object to show that the evils of slavery were the inherent 
evils of a bad system^ and not always the fault of those who 
had become involved in it and wer6 its actual administrators. 

I 
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Then she was convinced that the presentation of skvery 
alone, in its most dreadful forms, would be a picture of such 
unrelieved horror and darkness as nobody could be induced to 
look at. Of set purpose, she sought to light up the diarkness 
by humorous and grotesque episodes and the presentation of 
the milder and more amusing phases of slavery, for which her 
recollection of the never-failing wit and drollery of her former 
colored friends in Ohio gave her abundant material. As the 
story progressed, a young publisher, J. P. Jewett, of Boston, 
set his eye upon it, and made overtures for the publication o£ 
it in book form, to which she consented. After a while she 
had a letter irom him expressing his fears that she was mc^king 
the story tc j long for a one-volume publication. He reminded 
her that it was an unpopular subject, and that people would 
not willingly-hear much about it ; that one short volume might 
possibly sell, but, if it grew to two, it might prove a fatal ob- 
stacle to its success. Mrs. Stowe replied that she did not 
make the story, that the story made itself, and that she could 
not stop it till it was done. The feeling that pursued her in- 
creased in intensity to the last, till, with the death of Uncle 
Tom, it seemed as if the whole vital force had left her. A 
feeling of profound discouragement came over her. Would 
anybody read it ? Would anybody listen ? Would this appeal, 
into which she had put heart, soul, mind, and strength, which 
she had written with her heart's blood,— would it, too,.go for 
nothing, as so many prayers and groans and entreaties df these 
poor suffering souls had already gone ? There had just been 
a party of slaves who had been seized and thrown iuto prison 
in Washington for a vain effort to escape. They were,'Piany 
of them, partially educated, cultivated young men and wom6n,: ^ 
to whom slavery was intolerable. When they were retaken 
and marched through the streets of Washington, followed by a 
jeering crowd, one of them, named Emily Edmundson, answered 
one man, who cried shame upon her, that she was not ashamed, 
that she was proud that she and all the rest of them had made 
an effort for liberty! It was the sentiment of a heroine, but 
she and her sisters were condemned no less to the auction- 
block. •~'-~«««»-«Me-™.™»«-»~.-**^^ 

^nTv/siS when the last proof-sheet aad been sent to the office 
. that Mrs. Stowe, alone and thoughtful, sat reading Horace 
Mann's eloquent plea for those young men and women, then 
about to be consigned to the slave warehouse of Bruin & Hill 
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m Afecasidr iaj—a plea eloquent, impassioned, but vain, as all 
other pleas on that side had ever proved in all courts hitherto. 
It seemed to her that there was no hope, that nobody would 
hear, nobody would read, nobody would pity ; that this fright- 
ful system, which had already pursued its victims into the free 
stated; might at last even threaten them in Canada. 

So, determined to leave nothing undone which remotely 
could help the cause she pleaded, she v/rofe one letter to 
Prince Albert, to accompany a copy of her work ; another to 
T. B. Macaulay of whose father she had heard in her youth 
as an anti-slavery laborer; one to Charles Dickens, whose 
sympathy for the slave had been expressed more than once ; 
one to Charles Kingsley; and one to Lord Carlisle, These 
letters were despatched to their destination witli early copies of 
the book, and all in due time acknowledged to the author. 

"Uncle Tom's Cabin" was published March 20, 1852. 
The despondency of the author as to the question whether 
anybody would read or attend to her appeal was soon dispelled. 
Ten thousand copies were sold in a few days, and over three 
hundred thousand within a year ; and eight power-presses, run- 
ning day and night, were barely able to keep pace with the 
demand for it.. It was read everywhere, apparently, and by 
everybody ; and she soon began to hear echoes of sympathy 
all over the land. The indignation, the pity, the distress, that 
had long weighed upon her soul, seemed to pass oft' from hftr 
and into the readers of the book. Ihe following note from a 
lady, an intimate friend, was a specimen of many which the 
post daily brought her. l^OmiftedJ] 

Mrs. Stowe at this period visi'^d New York. It was just at 
thfe time of Jenny Lind's first visit to this country, when the 
young Swedish vocalist was the idol of the hour, and tickets 
to her concerts were selling at fabulous prices. Mrs. Stowe's 
friends, applying for tickets, found all sold ; but, on hearing of 
the application, the cantatrice immediately sent Mrs. Stowe 
two tickets to two of the best seats in the house. In reply to 
Mrs. Stowe's note of thanks came this answer : — 

May 23, 1852. 

My dear Madam, — Allow me to express my most sincere thanks for 
your very kind letter, which I was very happy to receive. 

You must feel and know what deep impression " Uncle Tom's Cabin " 
has made upon every heart that can feel for the dignity of human exist- 
ence ; so I, with my miserable English, would not even try to say a word 
about the great excellency of that most beautiful book, but I. must thank 
/ou for the great joy I have felt over that book. 
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Forgivfe me, my dear madam ; it is a great liberty I take, in thus ad^ - 
dressing you, I know, but I have so wished to find an opportunity to pour 
out my thankfulness in a few words to you tliat I cannot help this intrud- 
ing. I have the feeling about "Uncle Tom's Cabin" that great changes 
will take place by and by from the impression people receive out of iti, and- 
that the writer of that book can " fall asleep " to-day or to-morrow with 
the bright sweet conscience of having been a strong, powerful meatis, in 
the Creator's hand, of operating essential good in one of the most impor- 
tant questions for the welfare of our black brethren. God bless and pro- 
tect you and yours, dear madam, and certainly God's hand will rem^ 
with a blessing over your head. 

Once more, forgive my bad English and the liberty I have taken, and 
believe me to be, dear madam, 

Yours most truly, 

Jenny Goldschmidt, nie Lind. 

A more cheering result was in the testimony of many col- 
j ored persons and fugitive slaves who said to her : *' Since that 
book has come out, everybody is good to us : we find friends 
everywhere. It's wonderful how kind everybody is." 

In one respect, Mrs. Stowe's expectations were strikingly 
different from fact. She had painted slave-holders as amiable, 
generous, and just. She had shown examples among them of 
the noblest and most beautiful traits of character, had ad- 
mitted fully their temptations, their perplexities, and their diffi- 
cultiesj so that a friend of hers who had many relatives in the 
South wrote to her in exultation, " Your book is going to be 
the great pacificator : it will unite both North and South." 
Her expectation was that the professed abolitionists would 
denounce it as altogether too mild in its dealings with slave- 
holders. To her astonishment, it was the extreme abolitionists 
who received, and the entire South who rose up against it* 

Whittier wrote to Garrison in May, 1852 : -— 

It did me good to see thy handwriting, friend William, reminding me 
of the old days when we fought the beasts at Ephesus together in Phila- 
delphia. Ah me ! I am no longer able to take active part in the conflicts 
and skirmishes which are preparing the way for the great battle of Arma- 
geddon, — the world-wide, final struggle between freedom and slaveiry,-— 
but, sick or well, in the body or out, I shall be no unconcerned spectator. 
I bless God that, through the leadings of his Providence, I have a right 
to rejoice in the certain victory of the right. 

What a glorious work Harriet Beecher Stowe has wrought !' Thanks 
for the Fugitive Slave Law I Better for slavery that law had never beea 
enacted, for it gave occasion for " Uncle Tom's Cabin " ! 

In a letter from Garrison to Mrs. Sto\ye, he said that he! 
estimated the • value of anti-slavery writing by the abuse it 
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brought. " Since * Uncle Tom's Cabin ' has been published," 
he adds, "all the defenders of slavery have let me alone, and 
are spending tlieir strength in abusing you." In fact, the 
post-office began about this time to bring her threatening and 
insulting letters from the Legrees and Haleys of the slave- 
markets, — letters so curiously compounded of blasphemy, 
cruelty, and obsc<inity that their like could only be expressed 
by John Bunyan's account of the speech of- ApoUyon,- — "He 
spake as a dragon." 

After a little, however, responses began to come from across 
the water. The author had sent copies to Prince Albert, to 
Charles Dickens, to T. Macaulay, to Kingsley, and to Lord 
Carlisle. The receipt of the copy sent to Prince Albert was 
politely acknowledged, with thanks, by his private secretary. 
Her letter is here given : — 

To HIS Royal Highness Prince Albert: 

The author of this work feels that she has an apology for presenting it 
to Prince Albert, because it concerns the great interests of humanity ; and, 
from those noble and enlarged views of human progress which she has at 
different times seen in his public speeches, she has inferred that he has 
an eye and a heart for all that concerns the development and vrelfare of the 
huGuiMi family. 

Ignorant of the forms of diplomatic address and the etiquette of rank, 
may she be pardoned for speaking with the republican simplici^ of hei 
own country, as to one who possesses a nobility higher than that of rank or 
station. 

This simple narrative is an honest attempt to enlist the sympathies both 
of England and America in the sufferings of in oppressed race, to whom 
in less enlightened days both England and America were unjust. 

The wrong on England's part has been atoned in a manner worthy of 
herself, nor in all h§r strength and glory is there anything that adds such 
lustre to her name as the posidoti she holds in relation to human freedom. 
(May America yet emulate her example !) « . 

The appeal is in greater part, ias it should be, to the writer's own country; 
but, when fugitives by thousands are crowding British shores, she would 
enlist for them the sympathy of British hearts. 

We, in America, have been told that the throne of earth's mightiest 
nation is now filled by one less adorned by ail this world can giv^ of 
power and splendor than by a good and noble heart, — a heart ever ready 
to feel for the suffering, the oppressed, and the lowly. 

The author is encouraged by the thought that beneath th6 royal insignia 
of England throbs that woman's au'l mother's heart. May she ask that 
he who is nearest to her would present to her notice this dmple story ? 
Should it win from her compassionate nature pitying thoughts for those 
multitudes of poor outcasts who have fled for shelter to the shadow of 
her throne, it were enough. 

May the blessing of God rest on the noble country from which America 
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draws her lineage, and on her, the Queen of it. Though all the thrones be 
shaken, may hers, founded deep in the hearts of her subjects, be established 
to her and io her children, through all generations I 

With deep respect, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Bkunswick, Mb., March 20, 1852. 

Her letter to Charles Dickens and his reply are as follows 

To THE Author of " David Copperfield " : 

The Author of the following sketches offers them to your notice as the 
first writer in our day who turned the attention of the high to the joys and 
sorrows of the lowly. In searching out and embellishing the forlorn, the 
despised, the lonely, the neglected, and forgotten; lies the tsrue mission 
which you have performed for the world. There is a moral bearing in it " 
that far outweighs the amusement of a passing hour. If I m^y hope to do 
only something like the same, for a class equally ignored and despised by 
the fastidious and refined of my country, I shall be happy. 

Yours very truly, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Tavistock Housr, London, July 17, 1852. 

Dear Madam, — I have read your book with the deepest interest a:nd 
sympathy, and admire, more than I can express to you, both the generous 
feeling which inspired it and the admirable power vrith which it is executed. 

If I might suggest a fault in what has so charmed me, it would be that 
you go too far and seek to prove too much. The wron^ and atrocities of 
slavery are, God knows, case enough. I doubt there being any warrant 
for making out the African race to be a great race or for supposing the 
future destinies of the world to lie in that direction; and I think this 
extreme championship likely to repel some useful sympathy and support. 

Your book is worthy of any head and any heart that ever inspired a 
book. I am much your debtor, and I thank you most ferventiiy and , 
sincerely. Charles DiCKitNS. 

Mrs. Harkiet B. Stows. 

The following is the letter addressed to Macaulay and his 
reply:— 

Hon. T. B. Macaulay : 

One of the most vivid recollections of my early life is the enthusiasm 
excited by reading your review of Milton, — an enthusiasm deepened as I 
followed successiveljr your writings as they appeared. A desire to hold 
some communion with micds that have strongly swayed and controlled 
our own is, I believe, natural to every one, and suggested to my mind the 
idea of presenting to you this work. When a child between eight and ten 
years of age, I was a diligent reader of the Christian Observer^ and in par- 
ticiodar of the articles in which the great battle was fought against the 
slave-trade. An impression was then made on my mind which will never 
be obliterated. A similar conflict is now convulsing this nation, — an agita* 
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tsoa whkfe evsry sumsslvc year smas. to dsaipeB arid -(^fdsfi. tn this 
cci3sM^t thffi mss smS: gsod of oi&er-kmds c^- (ssa«$daltl^ aid us; 

Tile public sentiment of Claristi&m^d humismty i& ifee- Last COSft of 
appeal v& which the causa heipkss race is t& be trisd, and nothing 
o{>smt£s-mam'3£i3sibiy on this coimtw ihan the t«mpeKit& and jaatraxpres> 
sioQ of tixe seiitiini^tsr o£ diatiagoiahgd n^n in yo&r EviSTjr such 

eaqpressiaa is a <ihoe which strikes the citadei. There is a pahlie santi^ient 

thi&aulijsctia England which. oft«si exp^essei; itaelf in a way whieb does 
far leas- ^xia than it nsghtif tituse who eJEpraesed. it had at more stccurate 
kiiowledgie aitd a more skillai touch ; and yet even that has done good, 
though it has done ha«n ako. The pabltc senttn^enr of natiotts is rising 
to bfi a px3^r stranger timi thar of i!eets and anniesv and it needs to he 
skilfully aod isnseiy gukied. He^v;ho> should disrect the feeiinga of England 
aa ti»s> »z£rject whieiy and e^ectiv^y, mii^' do a msrk worthy of your 
fatiies^ oS^Ckskaon asd Wilberforce and aUI those brave m«>n who began 
tha gi^: confiict for God and hiua»sity. 

I much mis|adge! your mind ami busxt if th» sobfeet is one on which 
yott can: be iofB&rsBt, or can sf^sk^ atl wise than justly, lvumai.slj4 and 
eiSEectively. Yoius witkdv% rejpect, 

llAKRtET BZECHESt STOWE. 

Brunswick, Mb,, Maccii la, iKs^. 

Thk AtBAtn', London, May so, 1853. 
ilfewiifffltj— -I sincerely thank yoaforthe volumes^ which you have done 
me. the honor to s«nd me. I have read thran,^ — I cannot say with pleasuie, 
for no work on such a subject caa give pleasure,' — but with high respect 
for tlie talents and for the benevolence of the writer- I have the honor to 
be, noadam. Your moat faithful servant,^ 

B. Macaulay. 

Ir October of 1856 Macauiay wrote to IVIrs. Stowe : — 

I have just returned from Italy, where your fame seenia to throw that of 
^ aU other wiitars-into the shade. Theia ia no place wfaexe "ITncle Tom" 
( traos^rmed into " 11 Zio Tom " ) ia^ not to: be foimd. By this time I ha^'e 
no doubt he has-" Dred " for a companion. 

Soon after BrSacaulay's letter came to her, Mrs. StcTe began 
to rev^eiye letters from other distingoished persons, expressing^ 
a far vi^arnoLer sjfmpathy with the spirit and raotive of her work. 



From Loiuj Carlisle. 

LoNDOJf, July 8, 1852. 

Afadsm^l. have allowed some time to elapac before I thanked you for 
the great iMjnor and kindness you did me in sending to rae from yourself 
a copy of Unele Tom's Cabin." I thought it due to the subject of which. 
I pei<«,eiye<i tb^ it treated not to send a mere acknowledgment, aa I con* 
fes$.frQHi.a motive of policy 1 am apt to do upon the first arxxval of a bool& 
I therefore determijjed to read, before I wrote. 



ment, siiu km ill itie ititiliinlbai ititigti^gg ff ^-riiki^itii, ii<ut I am Hhatii tt^ 
speak til your mtU. t mitita my d^et< md ^ohnm ihatikj Uf Aimluhif 
<jo6, who m-i kA tiiut tiimtiletl yua io wtite »iich a htioU. i tlo teei, Umm^ 
the mmt thordtigh ^saurt^tict) ihAi, iti gmii PtaMbim, rat-li a \mk 
cannot Imvs \mi\ mii^m Iti Vithii 1 io^g /&tt id^t ^hoti^ k hf hi 
f.h& toPJ>imt ({uc^stluti tif (he ahd nige t^^i Ti<i^& {ada^lut^ &\\ ihni \% 
mo»t thrilling iii tief(il<»tti itiO^ti tottcbiH^ i\i AX'&im^r-'^ii iihotii ihii mt 
Kpk of »ho t;«lvej«e< Th^ fi(ilMntferi««t t»f djts t<si/i{<!9 Mtrni hhatly cm- 
cemed on (he one hatid, iUf3 apAiUy umi iguot&iic0 tA tiiitrntmam 
observefs on (he oJhe^j have Mi (h«ea tJaatisf pfeiinfisJorts (<y d*6|y if^if 
mach out sight, mA heiNcii »iy rtijoickig (liS( s «4rfi(e/ ht^s ^|>|>«!i876d «]f«> 
mil t)a ro»(i end innet he i&M, mt\ (hit(« Hiit>j:;«f< ^"kat my tti (h« (^aesis^ 

I trust that what 1 itave jmt Mkt Mrm 'iwt m{tiitei4 t/y ^h(3^ iht dttihv 
xjmpathy t &iit&Hnin vttth tmptnit to (he msiiti irath iit:4 h»<tirtg sccfpd <A 
mur high Mgmnetti, hui m live in u iifafid miy (o^ »pi iti ttgeim ih^ 
sacesiiotm Mi'ddento a suh)&tt ahuve ii» t^&i ^nd vitst ms&ttte. ii» 
me can know m mii m fou iwi/ nttith the tmkihai apptatMcc &f! ^ 

attach to his position ttrtd {o h\» wcfti&ti sttd &n ihk att^M it SoiM 
seem to ma piopotiior.ateif intpmiutit thai fMt tsfttrttU hiivi hf&d^t ^ 
your p(trtf&Um& gfmt gtittn &f fiifh^ pe»( powet of hnf^p^f X ^/hty iA 
humor wbi<!h relieves mA W^hUsns fs^tm ih<s mik dtpth t4 the baekgyouiuS^ 
which yoM were called upon to r^&zh a iotctt (A fxtko^ wftfeiv^ to H 
the himmt prtdati, does not l^fg bsh'md ati (h« dfditS teaHt/r and» ieho a ilSf 
a. varietur* A diactimimtiorif and » itnth ttn (hn tkiirtts^ion (d chai^e^ 
vtfiich, even to my o^h sc»My and titftited entpedent^ of the society fou 
destaih&, stccr«dfit« ht»tsU itntUiaiimotisify $tt^ inmisiai^. 'thitM i» on€^ 
point whkh, fr» l«c« of all thM fo&f hook SRiwfd stt And iec%iis^&S,,i 
diink d ti%Usmt\y tVt^i iatpotutite^ hot vtiath t will niveri'mte!^ 
mention, H only to tihow ihM I h*v« nM h%m Mbed 'mo this fer*6r c4 
aidiairation, 1 ih'tpH, then, ihM atU&te^esf yoxt an^eAlt of £np^a^^d And H«ir 
iflsstitutioRs it & In » toite whkfc l^h to do them^ fostice. i^noc kaoif 
vrirac distinct charges yon Mttk eoakt he es^hMned iigaiiiis« oar 
tocr^ysuidcafiuiuttsi bat yoxt f^stmiM^ cotuvm iw^ife^^m th^ th» 
.s:sine oppresesiom in degree, tliotigh noe kfn^ migfir he broifgftt h<»itee 
to them witidi are tM^fr \^ to diaf^ <^ Somhem <t1i£ve-hoMer% 
Espeaed to the game otde^, I g»«c tlKW vefjf probably^ r«it mnti 
the teat better, Afl 1 eowtend for is that the ctre«imstaflce» i» ^iefi 
they am ^aced, and tite mstrtotKMts by which titefSKfmnomdisdr mi^ 
the- parallef wkoS/ iea$ipliea(&f&. I caanot But sns^f that yoar vie«r tefis 
in many respects dK»£«red ftom ccmposerii o€ HctTOtt and' otffeffl 
among. oar»effe»^'9raM)v«rli!a»s cSstSt^g^hed' ability, hare: been miG^ 
Hocce^al in ctelineatigg and d&ssc^g tfte morbid Ssaxhre^ of OftritKidem 
society than in deteamg t&e pdnc^Ie which ia at favdt or mgig^l&ig^ tfi© 
appropriate remedy, Mf avm bdisf m — Ushiit, i£ fatt piease^ ta mtimsi 
bias— dtat oar capks&ts are vsxy nutch. tise same sort of perfuass» i£s 
yoor o'.m in tte iSiartton States^ «itii. die same mixtupsst and itueifo^ 
ities of motire snsi aseidaa:. Wc& isspeet to our aristoersA.'y', I sbmiid 
resEj be tesq^tad &> ss^ that, tile^ hf tlior conduct: oa the <{asstkrf£ 
Free^ Trade, tbef do iscit ^atain. aa mt&vorable caQspanson with; jmor 
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rippermemt c]ass£s< I n&ed not repeat lutw mel&vant, after all, 1 t?hat 
-I have said upoa thift head to be to the main issues included in your work. 
There is little donbt, too, that as a nation we have our special faUlngs; and 
one of them prol^bly is that we caxQ too Httie about what other nations 
think o£ us. Nor can I wish my countrymen ever to forget that their own 
Stast hidtoinp should prevent them from tieins forward in casting accusa- 
tions at their transatlantic brethren on the subject of slavery. Witii great 
ignoraace of its actual miseries and horrors, there is also among us great 
Ignorance of the fearful perplexities and difficulties with wliich its solution 
could not fsul to be attended. I feel, however, that there is a considerable 
difference between reluctant acquiescence in what you inherit from the 
pasi and voluntary fresh enlargements and reinforcements of the system. 
For instance, I should nut say that the mode in which such an enactment 
as the Fugitive Slave J>aw has been considered in this country has at, all 
erred upon the side of overmuch indignation. 

I need not detain you longer. I began my letter with renaming thanks 
to Almighty God for the appearance of your work ; and I offer my humbl'j 
and ardent prayer to aame Supreme Source that it may have a marked 
agency in hastening the great consummation, which I should feel it a prac- 
tical atheism not to believe must be among the nnfuIfiHed purposes of the 
Divine Power and Love. 

I have the honor to be, madam. 

Your sincere admirer and well-wisher, 

CABtlStB. 

Bfss. BunrHBH Stowb. 

From Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

EvKssLEY, Aug. ta, 1851. 

My dear Madam, — Illness and anxiety have prevented my acknowledg- 
ing long ere this your kind letter and your book, which, if success be a 
pleasure to you, lias a success in England which feTt novels, and certainly 
no American book whatsoever, ever had. I cannot tell you how pleased 
I am to see coming from across the Atlantic a really h^lhy indigenous 
growth, "autochthones," free from all second and third hand Germanisms 
and ItaHaumms and all other -:nrealisms. 

Your book wiH do more to take away the reproach from your great and 
growing nation than many platform sigitations and speechifyings. 

Here there is but one opinion about it. Lord Carlisle (late Morpeth) 
assured me Chat he believed the book, independent of its artistic merit 
(of which hereafter), calculated to produce immense good; and he can 
SpgsJt bette; con«.eridng it than I can, for I pay you a compUment in 
flaying that I have actually not read it through. It is too painful, — I 
camiot bear the sight of misery and wrong that I can do nothing to allevi- 
ate. But I will read it through and reread it in due time, though, when 
t have done so, I shall have nothing more to say than what every one says 
now, (hat it is perfect. 

I cannot resist transcrilung a few lines which I received this morning 
from an excellent critic: "To my mind it is the. greatest novel ever 
tTritten, and. though it will seem strange, it reminded me in a lower sphere 
mote of Shakespeare than anything modem I have ever read ; not in the 
atyle nor in the humor nor in the pathos,?— though Eva set me a-crying 
Wor8e,,than Cordelia did at sixteen, — -but in the many-sidedness, and, 



above siH, m that marvellous clearness of insight and outsight, which 
makes it seemingly impossible for her to see any one of her characters 
without shomng him or her at onco as a distinct man or woman different 
from all others." 

I hav«^ a debt of personal thanks to you for the book, also, from a most 
noble and great woman, my own mothiir, a West4ndian, who in great 
sickness and sadness read your book with delighted tears. What struck 
her was the way in which you, iirst of all writers, she said, had dived 
down into the depths of the negro heart, and brought out his common 
humanity without losing hold for a moment of his race peculiarities. 
But I must tff'Xly praise you no more to your face, lest I become rude and 
fulsome. May Ciod bless and prosper you, and all you write, is the earnest 
prayer, and, if you go on as you nave begun, the assured hope, of your 
faithful and obliged servant, 

Charles Kingsley. 

From riu: Eari. of Shaftesbury.* 

LoMBOK, Dec Ml 

Madam^-'lt is very possibly that the writer of this letter may be 
wholly unknown to you. Biit whethes- my name be familiar to your ears, 
or whether you now read it tor the first time, I cannot refrain from ex> 
pressing to you the deep gratitude that I feel to Almightjr God, who has 
inspired both your heart and your head in the composition of "Uncle 
Tom's Calan," 

It would be out of place here to enumerate the various beauties, ungu- 
lar, original, and lasting, which shine throughout the work. One con* 
viction, !iowevef, is constantly present to my mind, — the conviction that 
the gospel alone can elevate the intellect, even to the highest pmnt. 
None but a Christian believer could have composed " Paradise Lost." 
None but a Christian believer could have produced such a book as youra, 
which has absolutely startled the whole world, and impressed many thou< 
sands by revelations of crusl^ and sin which g^vc us an idea of what 
would the uncontrolled dommion of Satan on this £allen earth. 

Your character of Eva is true. I have, allowing for the difference in 
sex, and the influences of a southern as compared with a northern climate, 
seen such myself in xeal, simplicity, and overflowing affection to God 
and man. It pleases God to show, every now and then, such specimens 
of his grace, and then remove them before they are tarnished by the world. 

You are right, too, about Topsy. Our Ragged Schools will afford 
you many instances of poor children, hardened by kicks, insults, and 
neglect, moved to tears and to docility by the first word of kindness. It 
opens new feelings, develops, as it were, a new nature, and brings the 
wretched outcast into the family of man. I live in hope — God grant that 
it may rise to &uth I — that this system is drawing to a close. It seems as 
though our Lord had sent out tlus book as the messenger before his face 
to prepare his way before him. It may be that theae unspeakable horrors 
are now d^losed to drive us to the only " hope of all the ends of the earth," 
the second advent of our blessed Saviour. Let us continue, as Saint Paul 
says, "fervent and instant in prayer"; and may we at the great liay of 



^^Fonaerly Lord Ashley. 
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accooBt be.fofusd, with teaS&om this oppressed race, amcmg sh««p 
at tba hfUEtd of our coauMa Lord and &£sMter I 
Believe met madam, Trith deep respectf 

Your sincers admirer and servant, 

SWAPrKSBOXY, 

Mcs> Uaxxut Bikcrkii Stowz. 

About the same time with this Mra, Stowe received a letter 
from Hon. Arthur Helps, accompanying a review of her work, 
written by .'himself, in a leading periodical. The main subject 
<rf Mr. H ilpy's letter was the one already alluded to in Lord 
Carlisle's letter, on the relation of the capitalists and higher 
classes of England to the working'Ciasses as compared with 
the relations of slave-holders and slaves in America. Her 
reply to this letter being shown to Archbishop Whately, she 
was surprised by a letter from him to the following purport : — 

Madam, — The writer of the article in Fraser's Magazim ha« favoied 
me with a cow of your nsost interesting letter to him; and ^om ir I collect 
that you will be giad to learn that I have been negotiating for the inser- 
tion of aartides by very sbJe hands on your troly valnable work in the 
Edinburgh Review and the North British^ both which are of wider circula* 
tioQ and more influence than that magazine. 

The subject was discussed at the Statistical Section, of which I was 
president, of the British Association meeting in Belfast; and I then took 
occasion to call attention to your work. 

It became evident, then, that the book had found powerful 
support and sympathy on English shores. 

Sampson Low, who afterwards became Mrs. Stowe's English 
publisher, thus recprdsits success in England:— 

From April to December, 1852, twelve diiferent editions (not reissues), 
at one shiUing, were publi^ied ; and within the twelve mcntha of its first 
apj;>earance no less than eighteen different houses in London were engaged 
in supplying the demand that had set in. The total number of editions 
was forty, varying: from the fine illustrated edition of 15*. to the cheap 
popidar one at 61/. 

After carefully analyang these editions and weighing probabilities with 
ascertained facts, I am able pretty confidently to say that the aggregate 
number circulated in Great Britain and her colonieis exceeded one milltoa 
and a half. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Stowe received intelligence of its appear- 
ance in ^edsn from the pen of the accomi>lished Frederika 
Bremer. 
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Stockhoua, Jtn. 4, tfij). 

Jify /Uamt Z<»<^',~'How RhaU t thank you for vour most precious, 
most ddi|d\t(ul gift i Could 1 have taken wur hwiu many & time, while 
I was reuaing your >vork> and laid U on my btating heart, you woutd have 
known the Joy, the happiness, the exultation it made me experience. It 
was the worn I had long wished for, that ! had anticipated, tnat I wished 
while in America to have l)een able to write, that I thouffht must come in 
America, as the uprising of the woman's and mother's heart on the ques- 
tion of slavery. I wn^ndered that it had not come earlier. I wondered 
that the woman, tho m^^^t, could look at these things, and be Bitenic,— ° 
that no crv of noble ittdignation and anger would escape her breast, and 
rend the ijir and pierce to the ear of humanity. I wondered ; and, God be 
praised, it hast cornel The woman, the mother, has raised her voice out 
of the Very soH of the New World in behalf of the wronged ones ; and her 
voice vibrates sUU through two great continents, opening all hearts and 
minds to the light of truth. 

How happy you are to have been able to do it so well, to have been 
able to win all hearts while you so daringly proclaimed strong and bitter 
truths, to charm white you instructed, to amuse while vou defended the 
cause of the little ones, to touch the heart with the softest sorrow while 
you arouaed all our boldest energies against the powers of despotism. 

In Sweden yom work has been translated and published as feuill«ton 
in our largest dtti^y paper, and has been read, enjoyed, and praised by men 
and women of oil parties as I think no book here has been enjoyed and 
praised before. . . I look upon you a heroine who has won the battle, 
I think it is won I I have a deep, unwavering faith in the strong humanity 
of the American mind. It vnll ever work to throw out whatever is at war 
with that hnmanity ; and, to make it fully alive, nothing is needed but a 
truly strong appeal of heart to heart, and that has been done in " Uncle 
Tom." 

You have done it, dear, blessed, happy lady. Receive in these poor 
words my congrattaladons, my expressions of love and joy, my womanly 
pride in you as my sister in faith and love. God bless you f orevier t 

Frederika Bremer. 

The author also received letters from France, announcing 
the enthusiastic reception of her work there. Madame George 
Sand, then one of the greatest powers of the literary world of 
France, thus introduced it to the public : — 

To review a book the very morrow after its appearance, in the very 
journal where it has just been published, is doubtless contraiy to usage ; 
but in this case it is the most disinterested homage that can be rendered, 
since the immense success attained by this work at its publication does not 
need to be set forth. 

This book' is in all hands and in all journals. It has, and will have, 
editions in every form : people devour it, they cover it with teais. It, is 
no longer permissiUe to those who can read not to have read it; and one 
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mourns that there are so many souls condemned never to read it, — helots 
of poverty, slaves through ignorance, for whon^ society has been unable as 
yet to solve the double problem of uniting the food of the body with the 
food of the soul. 

It is not> then, it cannot be, an officious and needless task to review 
this, book of Mrs. Stowe. We repeat, it is a homage; and never did a 
generous and pure virork merit one more tender and spontaneous. She is 
far from us : we do riot know her who has penetrated our hearts with 
emotions so sad and yet so sweet. Let us thank her the more. Let the 
gentle voice of woman, the generous voice of man, with the voices of little 
children, so adorably glorified in this book, and those of the oppressed 
of this old world, — let them cross the seas, and hasten to say to her that 
she is esteemed and beIov«:d. ... 

Mrs. Stowe is all instirict: it is the very reason that she appears tn 
some not to have talent. Ifas^ she not talent? What is talent? Noth- 
ing, doubtless, conipared tb genius.; but has she genius? I cannot say 
that she has talent, as one linderstands it in the world of letters; but she 
has genius, as'Humanity feels the need of genius, — the genius of goodness, 
not that of the man of letters, but of the saint. Yes, a s^nt 1 Thrice 
holy the squl which thus loves, blesses, and consoles the martyrs. Pure, 
penetrating, and profound the spirit which thus fathoms the recesses 
of the human soul. Noble, generous, and great the heart which embraces 
in her pity, in her love, an entire race, irodden down in blood and mire 
under the whip of ruffians and the maledictions of the impious. 

Thus should it be, thus should we value things ourselves. We should 
feel that genius is Aeart, that power is faith, that talent is sincerity, and, 
finally, success is sympathy, since this book overcomes us, since it pene- 
trates the breast, pervades the spirit, and fills us with a strange sentiment 
of mingled tend'^rne&s and admiration for a poor negro lacerated by blows, 
prostrate in the dust, there gasping on a miserable pallet, his last sigh 
exhaled towards God. 

In matters of art there is but one rule, to paint and to move. And 
where shall we find creations more complete, types more vivid, situations 
more touching, more original than in "Uncle Tom," — those beautiful 
relations of the slave with the child of his master, indicating a state of 
things unknown among us; the protest A the master himself against 
slaveiy during that innocent part of life when his soul belongs to God 
alone ? Afterwards, when society takes him, the law chases away God, 
and interest deposes conscience. In coming to mature years, the infant 
ceases to be man and becomes master. GoH dies in his soui. 

What hand has ever drawn a type more fascinating and admirable 
than St. Glare, — this exceptional nature, noble, generous, and loving, but 
too soft and too nonchalant to be really great ? Is it not man himself, 
human nature itself, with Its innate virtues, its good aspirations, and its 
deplorable fmlures? — this charming master who loves and is beloved, who 
thinks and reasons, but concludes nothing and does nothing 1 He spends 
in his day treasures of indulgence, of consideration, of goodness. He dies 
without having accomplished anything. The story of his precious life is all 
told in a word,—" to aspire and to regr<^t." He has never learned to will. 
Alas I is there not something of this even among the bravest and best ' 
of men ? 

The life and death of a little child and a negro slave ! — that is the 
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whole book ! This negro and this child are two saints of heaven I Tho 
affection that unites them, the reject of these two perfect ones for each 
other, is the only love story, the onl^ passion of the drama. I know not 
what other genius but that of sanctity itself could shed over this aiYection 
and this situation a charm so powerful and so sustairted. The child read* 
ing the Bible on the knees of the slave, dreaming over its mysteries and 
enjoying them in her exceptional maturity ; now covering him with flowers 
like a doll, and now looldng to him as something sacred, passing from 
tender playfulness to tender veneration, and then fading away through 
a mysterious malady which seems to be nothing but the wearing of pity in 
a nature too pure, too divine, to accept earthly law ; dying finally in the 
arms of the slave, and calling him after her to the bosom of God, — all this 
is so new, so beautiful, that one asks one's self in thinking of it whether 
the success which has attended the work is after all equal to the height of 
the conception. 

Children are the true heroes of Mrs.' Stowe's works. Her soul, the 
most motherly that could be, has conceived of these little creatures in 
a halo of grace. George Shelby, the little Harry, the 'Cousin of Evaj the 
regretted babe of the little wife of the Senator, and 'Topsy, the poor 
diabolic, excellent Topsy, — all the children that one sees, and even those 
that one does not see in this romance, but of whom one has oaly a few 
words from their desolate mothers, seem to us a world of little angels, 
white and black, v;heve any mother may recognize some darUng of her own, 
source of her joys and tears. In taking form in the spirit of Mrs. Stowe, 
these children, without ceasing to be children, assume ideal graces, and 
come at last to interest us more than the personages of an ordinary 
love etory. 

Women, too, are here judged and painted with a master hand, — -not 
merely mothers who are sublime, but women who are not mothers either 
in heart or in fact, and whdse infirmities are treated with indulgence or 
with rigor. By the side of the methodical Miss Ophelia, who ends by 
learning that duty is good for nothing without love, Marie St. Clare 
is a frightfully truthful portrait. One shudders ih thinking that she exists, 
that sh^ is everywhere, that each of us has met her and seen her, perhaps, 
not far from us j for it is only necessary that this charming creature should 
have slaves of torture, and we should see her revealed complete through 
her vapors and her nervous complaints. 

The Saints also have their claw ! li is that of the lion. She buries it 
deep in the conscience; and a little of burning indignation and of terrible 
sarcasm does not, after all, misbecome this Harriet Stowe, this woman so 
gentle, so humane, so religious, and full of evangelical unction. Ah ' yes, 
she is a very good woman, but not what we derisively call " goody-good." 
Hers is a hear* ♦.rong and courageous, which, in blessing the unhappy and 
applauding t^^ /aithf ul, tending the feeble and succoring the irresolute, 
does not hesita-.ii to bind to the pillory the hardened tyrant, to show to the 
world his deformity. * , 

She is, in the true spirit of the word, consecrated. Her fervent Chris- 
tianity sings the praise of the martyr, but permits no man the right to per- 
petuate the wrong. She denounces that strange . perversion of Scripture 
which tolerates the iniquity of the oppressor because it gives opportunity 
for the virtu<{S of the victims. She calls ph God himself, and threatens in 
his name : she shows us human law on one side and God on the other! 
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I-ct jio one say that, because she exhorts to patient endurance of wrong, 
she justifies those who do the wrong. Read the beautiful page where 
George Harris, the white slave, embraces for the first time the shores of a 
free territory, and presses to his heart wife and child, who at last are Ais 
invn. What a beautiful picture, that I What a large heart-throb I what 
a triumphant protest- of the eternal and inalienable right of man to 
liberty I 

Honor and respect to you, Mrs. Stowe ! Some day your recompense, 
which is already recorded in heaven.- will come also in this world. 

George Sand. 

NoiiANT, Dec. %y, 1852. 

Madame L. S. Belloc, also a well-known and distinguished 
writer, the translator of Miss Edgeworth's and of other Eng- 
lish works into French, says : — 

When the first translation of " Uncle Tom " was published in Paris, 
there was a general hallelujah for the author and for the cause. A few 
weeks after, M. Charpentier^ one of our best publishers, called on me to 
ask a new translation. I objected that there were already so many it 
might prove a failure. He insisted, saying, " II n'y aura jamais assez de 
lecteurs pour un tel livre " ; and he particularly de:;ired a special transla- 
tion for his own collection, " Bibliotheque Charpentier," where it is cata- 
logued, and where it continues now to sell daily. "La Case de I'Oncle 
Tom " was the fifth, if I recollect rightly ; and a sixth illustrated edition 
appeared some months after. It was read by high and low, by grown 
persons and cliildren. A great enthusiasm for the anti-slavery cause was 
the result. The popularity of the work in France was immense, and no 
doubt -vpfluenced the public mind in favor of the North during the War 
of Sece-^ion. 

Thel rfbxt step in the history of " Uncle Tom " was a meet- 
ing at' Stafford House, when Lord Shaftesbury recommended 
to the women of England the sending of an " affectionate and 
Christian address to the women of America." 

This address, composed by Lord Shaftesbury, was taken in 
hand for signatures by energetic canvassers in all parts of 
England, and also among resident English on the Continent. 
The demand for signatures went as far forth as the city of 
Jerusalem. When all the signatures were collected, the docu- 
ment was forwarded to the care of Mrs. Stowe in America, with 
a letter from Lord Carlisle, recommending it to her, to be pre- 
sented to the ladies of America in such way as she should see 
fit. 

It was exhibited first at the Boston Anti-siavery Fair, and 
now remains in its solid oak case, a lasting monument of the 
feeling called forth by " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
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It is m twenty-six thick folio volumes, solidly butmd. in mo- 
rocco, with the American eagle on the back of etich. On the 
first page of the first volume is the address, beautifully illumi- 
nated or) vellum ; and following are the subscribers' names, fill- 
ing the volumes. There . 562. 44S names of women of every 
rank of life, from the nearest in rank to the throne of England 
to the wives and daughters of the humblest artisan and la- 
borer. Among all who signed, it is fair to presume there M'as 
not one who had not read the book, and did not, at the time 
of signing, feel a sympathy for the cause of the oppressed 
people whose wrongs formed its subject. The address, with 
its many signatures, was simply a relief to that impulsive de- 
sire to do something for the cause of the slave which the read- 
ing of "Uncle Tom's Cabin" appeared" to inspire. 

Of the wisdom of this step there have been many opinions. 
Nobody, however, can doubt that Lord Shaftesbury, who had 
spent a long life in labors to lift burdens from the working- 
classes of England, and who had redeemed from slavery and 
degradation English women and children in its mi-, as and col- 
lieries, had thereby acquired a certain right to plead for the 
cause of the oppressed working-classes in all countries. 

The address was received as a welcome word of cheer and 
encouragement by that small band of faithful workers who for 
years had stood in an unfashionable minority ; but, so far as 
the feeling expressed in it was one of real Christian kindliness 
and humility, it was like a flower thrown into the white heat 
of a furnace. It added intensity, if that were possible, to that 
terrible conflict of forces which was destined never to cease till 
slavery was finally abolished. 

It was a year after the publication of " Uncle Tom " that 
Mrs. Stowe visited England, and was received at Stafford 
House, there meeting all the best known and best worth know- 
ing of the higher circles of England. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, then in the height of that 
majestic beauty and that noble grace of manner which made 
her a fit representative of English womanhood, took pleasure 
in showing by this demonstration the sympathy of the better 
class of England with that small unpopular party in the United 
States who stood for tlie rights of the slave. 

On this occasion she presented Mrs. Stowe with a solid gold 
bracelet made in the form of a slave's shackle, with the words, 
"We trust it is a memorial of a chain that is soon to be 
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broken." On two of the links were inscribed the date of the 
abolition of the slave-trade, March 25, 1807, and of slavery 
in English territory, Aug. i, 1834. On another link was re- 
corded the number of signatures to the address of the women 
of England. 

At the time such a speech and the hope it expressed seemed 
like a Utopian dream. Yet that bracelet has now inscribed 
upon its other links the steps of American emancipation : 
"Emancipation in District of Columbia, April 16,. 1862"; 
"President's proclamation abolishing slavery in riibel States, 
Jan. I, 1863"; "Maryland free, Oct. 13, 1864"; "Missouri 
free, Jan. 11, 1865." "Constitutional amendment" (forever 
abolishing slavery in the United States) is inscribed on the 
clasp of the bracelet. Thus what seemed the vaguest and 
most sentimental possibility has become a fact of history. 

A series of addresses presented to Mrs. Stowe at this time 
by public meetings in different towns of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, still remain among the literary curiosities relating 
to this book. The titles of these are somewhat curious : " Ad- 
dress from the Inhabitants of Berwick-upon-Tweed" Ad- 
dress from ithe Inhabitants of Dalkeith " ; " Address from the 
Committee of the Glasgow Female Anti-slavery Society"; 
"Address from the Glasgow University Abstainers' Society"; 
"Address from a Public Meeting in Belfast, Ireland"; "Ad- 
dress from the Committee of the Ladies' Anti-slavery Society, 
Edinburgh " ; " Address from the City of Leeds." 

All these public meetings, addresses, and demonstrations of 
sympathy were, in their time and way, doubtless of perfect sin- 
cerity. But, when the United States went into a state of civil 
war, these demonstrations ceased. 

But it is due to the brave true working-classes of England to 
say that in this conflict, whenever they thought the war was 
one of justice to the slave, they gave it their sympathy, and, 
even when it brought hardship and want to their very doors, 
refused to lend themselves to any popular movement which 
would go to crush the oppressed in America. 

It is but justice also to the Duchess of Sutherland to say 
that, although by the time our war was initiated she had retired 
irom her place as leader of society to the chamber of the in- 
valid, yet her sympathies expressed in private letters ever 
remained true to the cause of freedom. 

Her son-in-law, the Duke of Argyll, stood almost alone in the 
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House of Lords in defending the causd of the Northern States. 
It is, moreover, a. significant fact that the Queen of England, in 
concurrence with Prince Albert, steadily resisted every attempt 
to enlist the warlike power of England against the Northern 
States. 

But Almighty God had decreed the liberation of the African 
race; and, though presidents, senators, and representatives 
united in declaring that such were not f/ieiir intentions, yet by 
great signs and mighty wonders was this nation compelled to 
listen to the voice that spoke from heaven, — " Let my people 
go." 

In the darkest hour of the war, when defeat and discourage- 
ment had followed the Union armies, and all hearts were trem- 
bling with fear, Mrs. Stowe was in the Senate Chamber at 
Washington, and heard these words in the Message of Presi- 
dent. Lincoln: — 

If this struggle is to be prolonged till there be not a house in the land 
where there is not one dead, till all the treasure amassed by the unpaid 
labor of the slave shall be wasted, till every drop of blood drawn by the 
lash shall be atoned by blood drawn by the sword, v/e can only bow and 
say, " Just and true are thy ways, thou King of Sdnts 1 " 

Such words were a fit exponent of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, which, though sown in weakness, was soon raised in 
power, and received the evident benediction of God's provi- 
dence. 

" Uncle Tom's Cabin," in the^ fervor which conceived it, in 
the feeling which it inspired through the world, was only one 
a line of ripples marking the commencement of mighty 
rapids, moving by forces which no human power could stay to 
an irresistible termination, — towards human freedom. 

Now the war is over, slavery is a thing of the past : slave- 
pens, blood-hounds, slave-whips, and slaye-coffles are only bad 
dreams of the night ; and now the humane reader can afford 
to read *' Uncle Tom's Cabin " without an expenditure of 
torture and tears. 

For many years Mrs. Stowe has had a home in the Southern 
States, and she has yet to meet an intelligent Sou^ern man or 
woman who does not acquiesce in the extinction of slavery, 
and feel that the life of free society is as great an advantage to 
the whites as to the blacks. Slavery has no mourners : there 
is nobody who wishes it back. 
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As to the ijofiueoce of "Uncle Tom's Cabift" in wious 
oth0 lands of the earth whither it has been carried, intelUgaice 
has son^etimes come to the author through the American mis- 
sionaries and other sources. The three following letters are 
specimens^ 

In a letter from Miss Florence Nightingale, Oct*. 26, 1856, 

she says : — - 

I hope it may be some pleasure to you, <lear madam, to hear that 
" Uncle Tom " was read by the sick and suffering in our Eastern military 
hospitals With intense interest. The interest in that book raised many a 
sufferer who, while he had not a grumble to bestow upon his own misfort- 
unes, had many a thought of sorrow and just indignation for those which 
you brought before him. It is from the knowledge of such evils so 
brought home to so many honest hearts that they feel as well as know 
them that we confidently look to their removal in God's good time. . 

From the Armenian Convent in the Lagoon of Venice came 
a most beautiful Armenian translation of " Uncle Tom," with a 
letter from the principal translator. 

Rev. Mr. Dwight thus wrote to Professor Stowe from Con- 
stantinople, Sept. 8, 1855 '~ 

"Uncle Tom's Cabin" in the Armenian language I Who would have 
thought it ? I do not suppose your good wife, when she wrote that book, 
thought that she was going to missionate it among the sons of Haig in all 
their dispersions, following them along the banks of the Euphrates, sitting 
down with them in' their towns and villages under the shade of hoary 
Ararat, travelling with them iu their wanderings even to India and China. 
But I have it in my hands 1 in the Armenian of the present day, the same 
language in which I speak and think and dream. Now do not suppose 
this is any of my work or that of any missionary in the field. The trans- 
lation has been made and book printed at Venice by a fraternity of Catho- 
lic Armenian Monks perched there on the island of St Lazarus. It is. in 
two volumes, neatly printed and with plates, I think translated from the 
French. It has not been in any respect materially altered, and, when it is 
so, not on account of religious sentiment. The account of the negro 
prayer and exhortation meetings b given in full, though the tiatislator, not 
knowing what we mean by people's becoming Christians, took psuns to 
insert at the bottom of the page that at these meetings of the negroes 
great effects were sometimes produced by the warm-hearted exhortations 
and prayers, and it often happened that heathen negroes embraced Chris- 
tianity on the spot. 

One of your former scholars is now in my house studying Armenian, 
and the book which I advised him to take as the best for the language is 
this ♦* Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

Two or three other letters will conclude this repertoires 
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86 Sauchiihau. STxnrr, GuMscm, ApA i6» iHt.' 
Mrs. H. B. Stowk: , . , 

Madam, — When persons of every rank in this coontry are Almost vyinaj 
vith each other who is to show you most xespect, yoa might perhaM tbii£ 
but little at bdng addressed by an exile, who offers you lite heartfelt 
thanks, not for the mere gratification which the reading of " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin " afforded, but for the services yoa have rendered to the cause of 
humanity and of njy country. Vou may be surprised at hearing of services 
rendered to my country (Poland); yet so it is. The unvarnished tale you 
published cannot fail to awaken the nobler feelings of man in every reader: 
it instils into thdr nunds that fundamental Christian precept to love our 
fellow-bdngB; and it is by the spread of umversal benevdence, and not hy 
revolutions, that the cause of humanity is best promoted. 

But you have done more than that, although you may be unconscious of 
it. A mother yourself, you have given comfort to other mothers. Th;**- 
foreign land where such pure benevolence as is taught in " Uncle To' .s 
Cabin" is honored cannot be a bad land; and, though letters from their 
children do not always reach Polish mothers, your book is accessible to 
them, and gives them the conviction that their offspring, far as they are 
from them, are still within reach of maternal feelings.. 

A still higher good you have done to many a man by the picture of tho 
patient faith of Uncle Tom. It was the custom of some persons to sneer 
at fauth, on the supposition that it implied a blind belief in ail that the 
clergyman utters. Your book has heljpled to dispel that delusion, and fsdth 
begins to be seen by some as something nobler, a't the firm conviction of 
the mind that higher aims are placed before man than the gratification of 
his appedtes and desires; that it is, in short, that strength of nund which 
restrains him from doing evil when his bad }tas8ions lead him into 
temptation. 

I cannot address you in the name of a body ; but as an exile, as a man 
belonging to the family of mankind, I beg to offer you my thanks and my 
vvishes. May God bless you, may your days be many and prosperous, 
and may the noble »m you proposed yourself in writing "Uncle I'om's 
Cabin " he speedily accomplished ! If I may add a request, I would beg 
of you to pray now and then for the poor Polish mothers,~a good per- 
son's prayer may be acceptable. 

I am, madam, your most obedient servant, 

Charles F. Muli.er. 

Wavbklbv 11* Belmont, Oct a6, i860. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe: 

Dear Madam, — I wUl not make any apology for the Uberty which I take 
of writing to you, although I cannot claim any personal acquaintance. At 
any rate, I think you will excuse me. The facts which I wish to commurJ* 
cate will, I doubt not, be of suffident interest to justify me. 

It was my privilege, for such I shall esteem it on many accounts, to re* 
ceive into my family and have under my especial care the young Brahmin 
whose recent >dsit to this counter you must be acquainted with. I mean 
Joguth Chunder Gangooly, the first and only individual of his caste who 
has visited this country. Being highly intelligent and familiar with the 
social and intellectual character of the Hindoos of his native land, he gave 
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■M mo^ lafonnttiott for wbich* in ny scanty knowledge of th&t comttrjr, I 
«u wnNptund. Among other things he assared we that *• Uncle Tom's 
Cabin** was a book as wdl known and as much read in Bengal uaong i^is 
own peopls as here in Amefica* tiiat it had been tianslated into thdr lim- 
gnags^ MM been made a honsdidd bo<dc. He himself showed a fund'iar 
accraaiatanoe irtth its contents, and assured me that it had done not a little 
to daapcn the loathing ot slaveiy in tlie minds of the Hindoos, and also to 
qiuJify their o|dnioa m our country. 

The facts which he gave me I belieTe to be substantially true, and 
deemed diem snch as would have an interest for the author of the book 
in qnastlon. Though I grieve for the wrong and shame which disgraces 
my ooantiy, I take a laudable pride in those productions <rf the true-hearted 
that affod to the qmpathiss of all nations, and find a ready response in 
the heart of hnmani^. With high req»ect, 

Yours truly, 

Jamks Thurston. 

Fkom Mks. Leonowens, formerly English Governess in the 
Family or the Kino or Siam. 

jS iMOLn Strbtt, HAurAX, N.S., Oct 15,' 1878. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowb : 

Ikar /ItfiHfiMi,— The f /in^ is the Uct, the result of the translation o( 
** Uncle Tom's CaMn' 0 the Siamese language, by my Mend, Sonn 
Klean, a lady of higi* > at the court of Siam. I enclose it to yon herei 
as related in one of ' sks. 

'* Among the ladit < the harem I knew one wo.i^ who more than all 
the rest hdped to my life, and to render fairer and more l)eautifut 

every lovely wor . ave since chanced to meet Her name translated 
itself, and no f .et ae could have t>een more appropriate, into 'Hidden 
Perfume.' H< dar. eyes were clearer and calmer,' her full lips had 9. 
stronger eiqprt^^on of tenderness about them, and her brow, which was at 
times smooth and open, and at others contracted with pain, grew nobler 
and more beautiful as thronn^ her studies in EngUsh the pumoses of her 
life strengthened and grew deeper and broader each day. Our daily lessons 
and translations from English mto Siamese had betome a part of her hap- 
iidest hours. The first book we translated was ' Uncle Tom's Cabin,' and 
It soon became her favorite book. She would read it over and over again, 
though she knew all the characters by heart, and spoke of them as if she- 
had k nown them all her Ufe. On the 3d of January, 1867, she voluntarily 
liberated all her slaves,— men, women, and children, — one hundred and 
thirty in all, saying, ' I am wishful to be good litce Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and never again to buy human bodies, but only to'^let them go free once 
more.' Thenceforth, to express her entire sympathy and affection for the 
author of * Uncle Tom's Cabin,' she always signed herself Harriet Beecher 
Stowe ; and her sweet voice trembled with love and music whenever she 
spoke of the lovely American lady who had taught her as even Buddha bad 
SM|ht kings to mpect the rights of her fellow-creaturM." 

I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

A. H. I.EONOWENS. 
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IliediftiQctively religkris influence of '* Uncle Tom's Cabin" 
has been not the \e»&t remarkable of the features of its hbtory. 

Among other testimonials in the possession of the wnter is a 
Kble presented by an association of workingmen in England 
on the occasion of a lecture delivered to them on " Uncle Tom 
as an Illustration of Christianity." 

The Christianity represented in the book was so far essential 
and unsectarian that alike in the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Greek Church it has found sympathetic readers. 

It has, indeed, been reported that " Uncle Tom's Cabin " has 
been placed in the Index of the Roman Catholic Church ; but 
of this there may be a doubt, as when the author was in Rome 
she saw it in the hands of the common people, and no less in 
those of some of the highest officials in the Vatican, and heard 
from them in conversation expressions of mam sympathy with 
the purport of the work. 

In France it was the testimony of colporteurs that the 
enthusiasm for the work awakened a demand for the Bible of 
Uncle Tom, and led to a sale of the Scriptures. 

The accomplished translator of M. Charpentier's edition 
said to the author tlut, by the researches necessary to trans- 
late correctly the numerous citations of Scripture in the work, 
she had been led to a most intimate knowledge of the sacred 
writings in French. 

The witty scholar and littirateurt Heinrich Heine, speaking 
of his return to the Bible and its sources of consolation in the 
last years of his life, uses this language 

The reawakening of my rdig^oiut feelings I owe to that holy book die 
Bible. Astonishing! that after I have whirled about all my life over all 
the dance-fioors of philosophy, and yielded myself to all the orgies of the 
intellect, and paid my addrenes to all pMsible systems, without satisfac- 
tion, like M^salina after a licentious night, I now find myself on the 
same stand-point where poor Uncle Tom stands,— on that of the Bible. 
I kneel down by my black brother in the same prayer. What a humilia- 
tion! With all my science I have come no farther than the poor igno- 
rant negro, who has scarce learned to spell. Po^r Tom, indeed, seems 
to have seen deeper things in the holy book than I. . . . Tom, perhaps, 
understands them better than I, because more flogging occurs in them, — 
that is to -say, those ceaseless blows of the whip which have xsthetically 
di^usted me in reading the Gospels and Acts. But a poor negro slave 
reads with his back, and understands better than we do. But I, who 
used to make citations from Homer, now begin to quote the Bible as 
Uncle Tom does. — VennischU Schriflen, p. 77. 
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iPhe acute Gerhian in these words has touched tfie vital 
point in the catholic religious spirit of the book. " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin " shows that, under circumstances of utter deso- 
lation and despair, the religion of Christ can enable the poor- 
est and most ignorant human being, not merely to submit, but 
to triumph, — that the soul of the lowest and weakest, by its 
aid, can become strong in superhuman virtue, and rise above 
every threat and terror and danger in a sublime assura;nce of 
an ever-present love and an immortal life. 

It is in this point of view that its wide circulation through 
all the languages of th^ earth may justly be a source of devout 
satisfaction. 

Life has sorrows so hopeless, so dreadful, — so many drag 
through weary, joyless lives, — that a story which carries such 
a message as this can ziever cease to be a comforter. 

The message is from Christ the Consoler, and too blessed 
is any one allowed by him to carry it to the sorrowful children 
of men. 



The atory of "Uncle Tom's Cabin" given in the present leaflet was written by Mrs. 
Stowe in 1878 as an introduction for a new edition of the work. With this story of the work 
in the Rivers:de edition is included another storv of it by Charles Dudley Warner, together 
with a biographical sketch of Mrs, Stowe; ana in the appendix to the second volume is 
reprinted the '''Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin," prepared by Mrs. Stowe in 1853, "presenting ' 
the original facte and dociunents upon which the story is founded, together with corroborative 
statements verifying the truth of the work." There is ulso given in this appendix a bibli- 
ographical account of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," including lists of the various English editions, 
translations, and works relating to the atory, critical notices, etc. 

" Dred," Mrs. Stowe's second anti-slavery novel, was published in 1856, and had a great 
success, a hundred thousand copies being sold in England in a month. Harriet Martineau 
thought it "far superior toj Uncle Tom'"; but that has not been the general verdict. In 
the appendix to the second volume of " Dred," in the Riverside edition, are reprinted- various . 
anti-slavery tales and papers by Mrs. Stowe, including her account of Sojourner Truth. 
Among the men treated by her in her " Men of our Times" are several of tne anti-slaveiy 
leaders, — Garrison, Sumner, Wilson, Greeley, Beecher, Phillips, Frederick Douglass, Chase, 
Audrew, and Lincoln. 

There is a good biography of Mrs. Stowe by her son. Rev. Charles Edward Stowe, ia 
which her letters are ]ai:gely drawn upon. 



